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fashion have, in time, led to changes of ballad form. In both France
and Spain, and also to some extent in Germany, there seems to
have been a passage from melodies composed for distichs to
melodies for quatrains, which has duly led to a preference for
quatrain form in the texts.

The study of tunes encounters a number of difficulties which
have not been adequately surmounted. The first of these is the
lack of tunes, properly authenticated and organized, to study.1
The earlier collectors tended to ignore cwild snatches of song and
obsolete airs', so that far too many have perished. They are now
recorded eagerly. The process is difficult if the collector have only
the usual rudiments of a musical education, since he may be misled
as to rhythm, time, and pitch in pieces which employ fluctuating
rhythms, unfamiliar times, and intervals no longer known to
western music. The harm done by ignorant enthusiasm has been
put at a maximum by J. Tiersot.2 Collectors, he states,
under the influence of men of letters, who have understood the interest
of the subject long before the musicians were aware, have either
neglected the musical part (which was no doubt better than to mis-
handle it), or have treated it with an incompetence which reveals the
utter inexperience of the authors.

This censure may be too severe, since the writer has not troubled
to descend into details. When those are given, it may appear that
there is a good deal that can be used even in an erroneous tran-
scription.3 The naive zeal of the collectors at least preserved them

1 Apart from the magnificent work of Erk and Bohme, we owe to Germany the
Deutsche Volkslieder mil ihren Melodien, Berlin-Leipzig, 1935 ff., still in process
of edition, John Meier, the editor, and his helpers have reconsidered the words
and melodies already known and added new ones. They have traced, like their
predecessors but more fully, the history of the texts, but they have, for the first
time on a large scale, discussed the history and interrelations of the tunes. The
forty-eight pieces published so far are all narrative ballads. H. Moller's Das Lied
der Volker, Mainz-Leipzig-London, Schott, n.d., 3 vols., contains specimens
of all European folk-poetry arranged on an 'ethnophonic* plan. It is a valuable
book, and has many interesting notes, especially on the influence of given tunes
on the great composers. The standpoint is predominantly lyrical; what this
book calls ballads are sparsely represented, even for the great ballad countries.
THs is only natural, since the interest of lyrical tunes is often much greater than
those simpler airs used for narrative purposes. The word 'bearbeitet' occurs
frequently and is, for comparative criticism, somewhat unsettling.
J. Tiersot in Doncieux's Romancero, Paris, 1904, p. xli.

3 See, for instance, C. Obreschkoff, Das bulgarische Volkslied, Bern-Leipzig,
Haupt, 1937, p. 91, where he complains of two transcriptions by E. Biicken.
The transcriptions give us the right notes and bars, but (according to Obresch-